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Young as the sun is now upon our watch, 

E’er I had told its beauties! It was slight, 

Even as yon willow, and like its soft stem, 

Fell into thousand motions, and all lovely ! 

But for her cheek,—look on those streaks of rose 
Tinting the white clouds o’er us! Now and then 

A flush of deeper crimson lighting up 

Their wreaths, like wind-kissed lilies of the vale ;— 
And now and then, a long, rich ebon tinge, 

Floating between them ! There I think I see 
Still,—though she’s in her grave—the cheek I loved, 
With the dark tress that veiled it. When I sat 
Beneath her, I felt its splendor on me, 

Like a bright spell ! 
Nor vesper starlight, nor aught beautiful 


’'Tis not the diamond’s ray, 


In the ascending sun, or in this world, 

Can bring me back its image ;—’ twas a soul 

That has no portraiture on earth; a beam 

As we have heard of Angels, where no lips 

Are wanting to give utterance to the thought; 

Yet, when her voice 
Spoke to me, or, at evening o'er her lute, 


Her eye was radiant thought. 


Breathed some old melody, or closed the day 

With her due Hymn to the Virgin, I have turned, 

Even from the glory of her eye, to weep, 

With sudden keenness of delight. 

On earth, I weep no more,—She'’s in the grave ! 
London Times. 


Those tears, 








(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 
MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NUMBER FIVE. 

Articulation and pronunciation are indis- 
pensable in the cultivation of music. No 
where else must these subjects receive such 
rigid attention as here; inasmuch as the 
intelligent and forcible utterance of lan- 
guage is much more difficult in music than 
elsewhere. Hence these subjects must be 
the more thoroughly examined. 'The pow- 
ers of each letter in the language, whether 
vowels or consonants, should not only be 
understood, but accurately acquired. In- 
deed all the grammar of the language is as 
important where that language is uttered 
in the more protracted sounds of music, as 
when used in reading: and no intelligent 
person doubts its importance there. 

But beyond this, Rhetoric has an impor- 
tant place in music. ‘lhe whole style of 
execution must be entirely and nicely con- 
trolled by the style of the language. But 
how can this be done without ability to 
understand those different qualities of style, 
those ever changing forms of expression, 
those commingling—ever blending beauties 
of the lyric pencil ! Without this, however 
exact in rythm or distinct in pronunciation 
music may be, it is ridiculous. And if this 


subject is attended to no whére else, it must 
be practically, at least, in musical educa- 
tion. And here is the best place ;—here are 
advantages for attending to the subject of 
style and figurative language in all their 
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great benefit from the use of apparatus in- 


tended to produce a more distinct impres- 
sion in relation to those subjects. The 
painter is supposed to possess a more vivid 
impression of the scenery he describes than 
others, from the fact that he describes it. 
So in music. The impression upon the 
mind of the grand, the awful, all the sub- 
lime; of the beautiful too, the gentle, the 
animated, the tender, cause a more distinct 


impression from the fact that the object of 


the music is, to a great extent, strikingly 
to describe these emotions. ‘The same ex- 
ercise is directly calculated to improve the 
taste —to increase the susceptibility of emo- 
tion from surrounding objects. But there 
is Rhetoric in music itself as well as the 
language applied to it. Indeed the founda- 
tion of music and eloquence is the same. 
They both spring from the same fountain 
in the human breast, and their ultimate 
object is the same. And hence it would be 


reasonable to suppose that the means of 


cultivating one, would also cultivate the 
other. 

Perhaps no one subject has a more prac- 
tical importance in music than elocution ; 
or that part of it which relates to the voice. 
So intimately connected are these two sci- 
ences that nearly all the rules and _princi- 


ples of one are synonymous with those of 


the other ; and exercises in one are equally 
adapted to the other. No better exercises 
can be found for the student in music than 
those adapted to elocution. And on the 
other hand, the discipline of the vocal pow- 
ers in music are most useful in elocution. 
So true is this, that it has been confidently 


asserted that music is indispensable to good 


speaking. All those exercises in elocution 
intended to give clearness and smoothness 
and graceful inflections, such as are pleas- 
ing in conversation ; or power, volume, and 
distinctness, together with easy modulation 
as are requisite in good speaking, are all 
musical exercises. 

It is no doubt, one principal reason why 
music has been so neglected, and so litle 
of its benefits realized, that these collateral 
branches have not been brought to its aid. 
It has been forbidden its natural resources, 
and cut off from all its proper relations, and 
then despised. But when it comes to be 
restored to its proper position among the 
branches of education it will animate and 
invigorate the mind, quicken the languid 
pulsations of virtuous emotion, and do much 
to shed over other branches of knowledge 
an attractive and pleasing lustre. A. W. 

“ The nightangale if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.” 





CONTINUED. 

The outline then of the chromatic movement 
would appear as at fig. 2, where it seems natu- 
rally to close in the major mode of A, but not 
necessarily so, as it may descend another mi- 
nor third and close in F minor, which would 
give to ita still more Scottish cast. Consid- 
ered as in the major mode of A the fourth and 
seventh are omitted, as in the enharmonic, but 
are very different notes in the scale. The 
enharmonic skipped the lichanos of the Greeks, 
which was the third note in every tetrachord, 
but were the fourth and seventh from the tonie, 
as D and Gin A minor. These were the two 
sols in the old English solmisation. The chro- 
matic, on the other hand, skipped the B and F, 
the diabolus of old, which were the fourth and 
seventh in the major, but the second and sixth 
in the minor mode. In either mode every 
semitonic interval, so offensive to the lovers of 
the chromatic, was avoided. This genus also 
appeard to have more variety and greater scope, 
as its melodies might be either in the major or 
minor mode, while the enharmonic was more 
steadily confined to the minor mode. It was 
also much more natural and easy in ascending 
than the other. It must therefore on the fore- 
going hypothesis be supposed, that the chro- 
matic and natural semitone could not be both 
used constantly in the melodies composed in 
this genus, but only occasionally in order to 
produce a modulation or some other modifica- 
tion, or to exhibit in their examples the manner 
in which the tetrachord was arranged or the 
lyre tuned, so as to form the minor third, 
which was the leading characteristic of the 
genus. In short it is probable they were em- 
ployed very much as at the present day and as 
has been already described. What will be 
thought a thousand years hence of our books 
of instruction, should any of them haply 
reach that period? We therein talk of and 
attempt to describe three scales, giving them 
their ancient names. But do we practice the 
enharmonic, or even the chromatic excepting 
occasionally, and in the manner above de- 
scribed 2? Have we melodies composed entirely 
or even principally on either of those scales, 
or seareely at all on the former? And do we 
not therefore perpetuate the difficulty, which 
early writers, not understanding themselves or 
their subject, have transmitted to us concerning 
the music of the ancients? They never had 
or talked of three scales, but only of three 
different kinds of arrangement, which they 
gave to their scale. This was a tetrachord, 
and is the only scale nature admits, consisting 
of three full tones and then a half tone, in dia- 
tonic order, or to speak more correctly two in- 
tervals of a tone each succeeded by a semitonie 
interval. Itis not to be understood that they 
always succeed each other in this precise order, 
but that this is the whole amount of the scale 
in whatever order it may be arranged. Hence 








the Hexachord and modern Octachord or Oc- 
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tave, although formed from the natural scale 
the tetrachord, must in some measure be con- 
sidered as artificial scales, since they both 
admit the tritone and false fifth. The hexa- 
chord contained all the sounds ascending in a 
gradual diatonic order, which carried a regular 
fundamental base. ‘There was no way of ad- 
vancing diatonically from the sixth to the 
seventh note in the major ascending mode 
with an accompanying base proceeding funda 
mentally, that is, bya fifth or a fourth. Hence 
the Aretine scale was limited to a hexachord. 
The moderns, not deterred by this obstacle, 
have taken two disjunct or separate tetrachords 
in succession to form the Diapason or Octave, 
thereby introducing great additional beauty and 
variety, though occasioning some difficulty, 
in harmony. Nations as well as individuals 
differ in this last respect, and the most scien- 
tific are put to shifts and contrivances in forming 
the Regle de l’ Octave, the Rule of the Octave. 
The two tetrachords seem to be, and strictly 
speaking perhaps really are, in two different 
keys ; but, for the purpose of preserving the 
impression of one and the same key throughout, 
some little irregularity necessarily occurs in 
the fundamental base. This however is abund- 
antly compensated by the rich and precious 
combinations it has introduced in composition, 
which were wholly unknown to our old masters 
and early harmonists. 

What then, we repeat, will distant posterity, 
think, and what use, other than we do, will 
they be able to make, of our chromatic and en- 
harmonic scales? Will they not look in vain, 
in whatever specimens of our music may reach 
them, as we now do in all ancient examples 
that have come down to us, for the three dis- 
tinct genera, or kinds of melody ?—What in- 
deed is our chromatic scale, so formally dis- 
played in our rudiments, but an example of 
continued modulation, introducing a new key 
at every step? And how much less still have 
we to say for the enharmonic, an inconceivable 
interval, altogether unmanageable by any rules 
of counterpoint, and wholly disowned by the 
key board # 

t may safely then be concluded that the 
major third and minor third were the respec- 
tive characteristics of these two genera; and 
that the quarter tone and additional semitone 
were dieses or divisions necessary only to pro- 
duce these different thirds and at tke same time 
to preserve the four sounds of the tetrachord, 
and may therefore well be considered as merely 
theoretic and generally omitted in practice. 


M. 





BRITISH MUSICIANS, 

Extract from an Article in the London and Westmin- 
ster Review of April, 1837, in answer to the British 
Musicians, who complained of the want of proper en- 
couragement, and ofa neglect, by the Public, of native 
talent. 


The chief subject of complaint is, that British 
composers are, ina great measure, debarred 
from access to the stage—the most advantage- 
ous field of employmeat,—from its being occu- 
pied by the work of Italians, Germans, and 
Frenchmen. This is partly true, but not to the 
extent represented: and it cannot be denied 
that this very circumstance has contributed 
greatly to the improvement of English music. 
and, consequently, to the general advantage of 
Roglish musicians. 

For more than a century we have possessed 
a national opera, supported by a series of com- 
posers of whose names England is justly proud, 
and none of whom have had reason to complain 











of the coldness or neglect of the public. The 
illustrious name of Purcell cannot be placed at 
the head of this series ; for, though his genius 
for dramatic composition was even greater than 
that of any of his successors, yet unfortunately 
he lived in an age which afforded small oppor- 
tunity for its developement. In his time the 
English opera was yet unborn; music was not 
then made use of as a language to carry on the 
business of a drama: it was employed in the 
form of occasional songs—sung, not as part of 
the dialogue of the scene, but generally for the 
entertainment of the personages on the stage, 
or in the masques and pageants introduced into 
the plays of that period. But for Purcell’s un- 
timely death, the history of English music might 
have been very different from what it is. A 
few years after he died the Italian opera was 
imported into England, and English operas 
were produced upon the Italian model. But 
the mantle of Purcell had fallen upon none of 
his successors ; and the wretched attempts to 
imitate the Italian dramatic music, made by ob- 
scure and worthless English composers, only 
had the effect of exalting the Italian opera, and 
debasing our own in the eyes of the public. 
The preference then given to the Italian opera 
was not the result of prejudice or cabal. Pub- 
lic feeling ran the other way, and was indus- 
triously fostered by the literati of the time, who 
employed their wit and satire in turning the 
Italian opera into ridicule, and vindicating the 
claims of “ native talent.” But the objects of 
ridicule were Handel, Bononcini, and Ariosti ; 
and the native talent was represented by Addi- 
son’s favourite protégé, Clayton. Had Purcell 
then lived—and he would then have been in 
the vigour of life—he would still have been the 
great star of English music ; and it would have 
fallen to his lot to bring upon the stage the first 
English opera. When we look at the exquisite 
music of The Tempest, Bonduca, and Dioclesian, 
we may imagine the power and beauty which 
he would have thrown into the music of a reg- 


ular lyrical drama ; and when we consider that || 


he would have had every national feeling and 
prepossession in his favour, we may conceive 
what would have been his success. He would, 
in all probability, have laid the foundation of a 
great national opera; which, being supported 
by the talents of a long line of succeeding com- 
posers, might have exalted our musical theatre 
above those of Italy or Germany. 

But Purcell died in youth; and, for a long 
time afterwards, our musical history is a blank. 
The attempts made to introduce regular lyrical 
dramas, possessed of some elevation of charac- 
ter, proved miserable failures; and it so hap- 
pened, that the first successful piece, under the 
name of an opera, was meant as a burlesques 
on the Italian stage. The immense popularity 
of The Beggars’ Opera determined the form 
assumed by our musical dramas, which have 
generally been little comedies, containing airs 
or ballads mixed up with the diaiogue of the 
piece. In these “ ballad operas” the English 
stage is very rich. They have been produced 
by a series of admirable composers, from the 
time of Arne almost to the present day, and in- 
cluding the names of Lampe, Arnold, Jackson, 
Linley, Dibdin, and Shield : and it may be re- 
marked, in illustration of what we have already 
said, that, though our dramatic composers may 
now be looked upon as a cluster of distinguished 
names, yet they have, generally speaking, 
flourished successively and singly. 

During the period of the ballad opera we 
borrowed little or nothing from other countries. 
The exception of Arne’s Artazerzes is a singu- 











lar and very remarkable one; for, though this 
piece, which is a close imitation of the form and 
style of the Italian opera sera of that day, had 
a success almost unparalleled, yet the attempt 
was not repeated by Arne himself, nor was his 
example followed by any othercomposer. Ar- 
taxerzxes derived its popularity from the great 
beauty of the airs, and from the gratification of 
an English feeling on the part of the public, who 
were pleased with the opportunities it afforded 
our native singers of rivalling the Italians in the 
execution of brilliant difficulties. But the ex- 
ample was never followed, because English 
dialogue cannot be delivered in recitative—or, 
at least, in such recitative as Arne applied to it, 
which was a mere string of the musical phrases 
and inflections he had found in the Italian 
operas. 

Purcell is the only composer who has given 
any idea of the true character of English re- 
citative. Had he lived to lay its foundations, 
by the composition of regular lyrical dramas, 
it would have been cultivated, and its resources 
further explored, by his successors; and we 
might have possessed a musical language capa- 
ble of giving effect to every kind of dialogue, 
and energy to every variety of feeling. But 
having no such musical language already 
formed, and none of them being gifted with the 
creative genius of Purcell, our composers have 
thought it better that English dialogue should 
be spoken, than frittered away in the unmeaning 
Italian sing-song attempted to be introduced by 
Arne. With the exception of this opera of 
Artaxerzes, and a few simple airs, occasionally 
borrowed from Italian pieces, our dramatic 
music was entirely English. 

Pleasing, however, and popular as our ballad 
opera was, yet our musical drama was very 
inferior to that of Italy and Germany. To- 
wards the end of the last century, our compo- 
sers began to derive real improvements from 
foreign sources. The airs were gradually con- 
structed on a larger scale, and acquired greater 
force of expression : and the most busy scenes 
were carried on in finales and concerted pieces. 
In these improvements Storace set the ex- 
ample, and was followed by Bishop, who 
showed to what advantage he had studied the 
works of Mozart. The introduction, in an 
English dress, of these works themselves led 
to that of other masterpieces of foreign com- 
posers; and when once the English public 
became acquainted with the music of Mozart, 
Rossini, and Weber, is it wonderful that they 
should listen to it with avidity, and acknowl- 
edge its superiority to that which they had 
been accustomed to ? 

During the long period of which we have 
taken a review, the English public have thus 
shown no neglect of their own music. The 
existence of an Italian opera in London, and 
the patronage bestowed upon it chiefly by the 
aristocracy, have by no means interfered with 
the encouragement which British composers 
have met with from the British nation. If, 
then, at the conclusion of this period, a change 
has taken place in this respect, and English 
musicians (as they complain) are jostled by 
foreigners in our own theatres, this cannot arise 
from that silly predilection for foreign fashions, 
of which the people of this country are accused, 
—(because this cause, did it exist in relation 
to music, must have operated at all former 
times,) but from some cause of recent origin. 
And the truth is, that, to this hour, the publie 
have never neglected English music of sterling 
merit; nor have ever given an unreasonable 
preferance to foreign productions. 
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MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 


The powerful influence of music on our in- 
tellectual faculties, and consequently on our 
health, has long been ascertained, either in 
raising the energies of the mind, or producing 
despondency and melancholy association of 
ideas. Impressed with its sublime nature, the 
ancients gave it a divine origin. Diodorus 
tells us that it was a boon bestowed on mankind 
after the deluge, and owed its discovery to the 
sound produced by the wind when whistling 
through the reeds that grew on the banks of 
the Nile. This science became the early study 
of philosophers and physicians. Herophilus 
explained the alterations of the pulse by the 
various modes and rhythms of music. In the 
sacred writings we have many instances of its 
influence in producing an aptitude for divine 
consolation. The derangementof Saul yielded 
to the harp of David, and the hand of the Lord 
came upon Elisha as the minstrel played. In 
Egypt certain songs were legally ordained in 
the education of youth, to promote virtue and 
morality. Polybius assures us that music was 
required to soften the manners of the Arcadians, 
whose climate was heavy and impure; while 
the inhabitants of Cynethe, who neglected this 
science, were the most barbarous in Greece. 
The medical power of harmonious sounds was 
also fully admitted. We find Pythagorus di- 
recting certain mental disorders to be treated 
by music. Thales, called from Crete to Sparta, 
cured a disastrous pestilence by its means. 
Martinus Capella affirms that fevers were thus 
removed. enocrates cured maniacs by melo- 
dious sounds, and Aslepiades conquered deaf- 
ness with a trumpet. In modern times it has 
been related of a deaf lady that she could only 
hear while a drum was beating, and a drummer 
was kept in the house for the purpose of ena- 
bling her to converse. Aulus Gellius tells us 
that a case of Aciatica was cured by gentle 
modulations, and Theophrastus maintains that 
the bites of serpents and other venomous rep- 
tiles can be relieved by similar means. Ancient 
physicians, who attributed many diseases to the 
influence of evil spirits, fancied that harmonious 
sounds drove them away, more especially when 
accompanied by incantations, and we find in 
Luther, ‘that music is one of the most beautiful 
and glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a 
bitter enemy.’ 

In more modern times we have several in- 
stances of the medical powers of music, and the 
effect produced by Farinelli on Philip of Spain 
is well known. This monarch was in such 
deplorable state of despondency from ill health, 
that he refused to be shaved or to appear in 
public. On the arrival of Farinelli, the Queen 
was resolved to try the power of music, and a 
concert was ordered in a room adjoining the 
King’s chamber; Farinelli sang one of his best 
airs, which so overcame Philip that he desired 
he might be brought into his presence, when he 
promised to grant him any reasonable request 
he might make. ‘The performer, in the most 
respectful manner, then begged of the King to 
allow himself to be shaved and attended by his 
domestics, to which Philip consented. Fari- 
nelli continued to sing to him daily until a per- 
fect cure was effected. The story of Tartini is 


rather curious: in a moment of musical enthu- 
siasm, he fell asleep, when the devil appeared 
to him playing on the violin, bidding him with 
a horrible grin to play as well as he did; struck 
with the vision, the musician woke, ran to his 
harpsichord, and produced the splended sonata 
which he entitled ‘ the Devil’s.’ 














Curious anecdotes are related of the effect 
of music upon animals. Marville has given the 
following amusing account of his experiments. 
‘ While a man was playing ona trump-marine, 
I made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, 
an ass, a hind, some cows, small birds, and a 
cock and hens, who were inthe yard under the 
window: the cat was not in the least affected ; 
the horse stopped short from time to time, rising 
his head up now and then as he was feeding 
on the grass; the dog continued for above an 
hour seated on his hind legs, looking steadfastly 
at the player; the ass did not discover the least 
indication of his being touched, eating his this- 
tles peaceably ; the hind lifted up her large 
wide ears, and seemed very attentive; the 
cows slept a little, and after gazing at us, went 
forward ; some little birds that were in an 
aviary, and others on trees and bushes, almost 
tore their little throats with singing; but the 
cock who minded only his hens, and the hens 
who were solely employed in scraping a neigh- 
boring dunghill, did not show in any manner 
that the trump-marine afforded them pleasure.’ 
That dogs have an ear for music cannot be 
doubted: Steibelt had one which evidently 
knew one piece of music from the other; and 
a modern composer, my friend, Mr. Naumann, 
had a pug dog that frisked merrily about the 
room when a lively piece was played, but when 
a slow melody was performed, particularly 
Dussek’s opera, 15, he would seat himself down 
by the piano, and pricked up his ears with in- 
tense attention until the player came to the 
forty-eighth bar ; as the discord was struck, he 
would yell most piteously, and with drooping 
tail seek refuge from the unpleasant sound 
under the chairs or tables.’ 

Eastock relates that a hare left her retreat to 
listen to some choristers who were singing on 
the banks of the Mersey, retiring whenever they 
ceased singing, and re-appearing as they re- 
commenced theirstrains. Bossout asserts, that 
an officer confined in the Bastile drew forth 
mice and spiders to beguile the solitude with 
his flute ; and a mountebank in Paris had taught 
rats to dance on the rope in perfect time. Cha- 
teaubriand states as a positive fact, that he has 
seen the rattle-snakes in Upper Canada appea- 
sed by a musician ; and the concert given in 
Paris to two Elephants in the Jardin des Plan- 
tes leaves no doubt in regard to the effect of 
harmony on brute creation. Every instrument 
seemed to operate distinctly as the several 
modes of the pieces were slow or lively, until 
the excitement of these intelligent creatures 
had been carried to such an extent that further 
experiments were deemed dangerous.— Millen- 
gen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
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An Eniror Goop at att Trapes.—The busi- 
ness of a newspaper editor requires so much 
of a knowledge of every thing, from the Fine 
Arts to the Coarse Arts, from Poetry to Mat- 
ter of Fact, and from Philosophy to Nonsense, 
that when a man can really become a good 
newspaper Editor he is accomplished for al- 
most every thing else. We have just been 
persuaded of this, by reading in a Foreign pa- 
per, an account of one of our brethren in Na- 
ples. 

“Dr. Lorenzo Borsini, the editor and al- 
most the sole writer of the two theatrical Jour- 
nals of Naples, the Globe and Vesuvio, is not 
only a superior classical schoilar, but an equal- 
ly excellent judge of music, and an accomp- 
lished singer and pianist. The severity of his 
criticisms, and the total exclusion of lieougum 





from his journals, had drawn upon him the an- 
imosity of all who were connected with the 
theatres ; he, in fact, made an inveterate ene- 
my of each poet, composer, singer, manager, 
and proprietor. Still the success of his jour- 
nals was eminent, and profits proportionally 
great. One morning last May, he suddenly 
made his appearance before the astonished di- 
rector of the theatre San Carlos, declared his 
resolution to relinquish his profession of editor, 
and assume that of singer. It was not without 
great difficulty that he could convince the di- 
rector he was not playing a hoax upon him, 
but it wag at last settled he should make his 
first appearance on the 6th ult., in the charac- 
ter of Bartolo in the Barbiere di Seviglia. In 
the morning of that day the streets of Naples 
were filled with the following invitation posted 
up wherever room could be found for it: 

“ Literari, Maestri di Capelle, Cantanti, im: 
pressaril, goco contenti de quel che vi ho fatto, 
nella mia carriera giornalistica, venita ad ud- 
irmi, col penisero pure ci fischiarmi—ma ven- 
ine ! “ Borsini.” 

All Naples was in commotion, and the people 
crowded from twenty leagues around to witness 
the debut of Dr. Borsini. Tickets were sold 
at enormous prices. The doors of the theatre 
were beseiged for many hours before they were 
opened, and in five minutes afterwards every 
= was filled. Numerous boxes were taken 


by the dramatic adversaries of the Doctor, res- 
x Bee to repay him in kind. The curtain in 
due time arose, but not a note was listened to 
till Borsini came forward, when an almost uni- 
versal hissing and uproar ensued. He, how- 
ever, preserved a perfect sang froid, and com- 
menced his part with a power of voice which 
soon overcome all other sounds, and by degrees 
gained such an ascendancy over his audience 
that the tumult sank into a profound silence, 
till it again burst forth, from his masterly exe- 
cution, in equally vociferous acclamations of 
applause. His triumph was so complete, that 
the Director of the Theatre has made an en- 
gagement with him as primo basso cantante, at 
120 ducats (400fr.) a night, being SOfr. more 
than the stipened of the prima donna Signora 
Ronzi. Borsini has since appeared as the 
Podesia in the Gazza Ladra, with equal suc- 
cess.— Alex. Mess. 
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Tue Seaman’s Betuet.—This church is situ- 
ated in the northern part of the City, and de- 
signed particularly for seamen. Here “ they 
that go down to the sea in ships” come up to 
worship on the holy day of rest. Here they 
listen to the thrilling discourses of the well- 
known and much esteemed Mr. Taylor, their 
pastor. ‘They occupy the body of the house, 
while strangers, many of whom are always 
inore or less present, have different locations. 

The singing in this church is performed by 
a choir, which is nothing extra. Here are a 
clarinet, a trombone and double-bass. Such 
instruments should never lead a choir; they 
should only be used as an accompaniment, to 
sustain the pitch and swell the harmony. A 
clarinet, used in sacred music, should have 
rather a limber reed, and be softly played. 
’'Tis better on the tenor, than on the air. A 
double bass-viol does well ina large choir, with 
a violoncello to smooth its grum tones. Trom- 
bones and horns are doubtful instruments in 
small choirs, on common occasions. 

The house is usually much crowded ; but it 
is not well constructed to give effect to music. 





—W.— 
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Scraps.—Musical notes were invented 
about the year - - - 1070} 
Those now in use - - ~ 1330 | 


First Opera in London - 
First Oratorio was performed at Lincoln’s 


Inn Play-house - - - 1732} 
Organs, brought to Europe from the Greek 
empire, first used in churches - 758 | 
Violins invented about - - - 1477 
Music introduced into worship - 350 
Choral service first used in England at 
Canterbury - - - 677) 
Bells, the first tuneable set in England 
were hung up in Croyland Abby, | 
Linconshire - - 960 || 


Inu Apaptation.—A clergyman wud cultivated || 
taste, while preac hing in a certain place, im-| 


mediately before sermon, read the hymn com-| 


mencing 


“Salvation! O the joyful sound’ 


1692 || 


| 
1] 


He intended by it to rouse their feelings pre- || 
paratory to an animated and important dis-| 


course. They sang it in the lingering tones 
of Windsor. And without saying anything of 
the effect it must have had upon their feelings, 
it so chilled his own as to render him almost 
unfit for his task. After sermon he read the 
animating hymn beginning “ Raise your trium- 
phant songs,” nothing doubting but that they 
would do better with that—but that they com- 
menced in Aylesbury, with tones so protracted 






that if duration were immortality, they might | 


be said to be obeying the injunction of the 
words, 

“ Raise your triamphant song 
H. 


‘To an immortal song.” 


Bap Sentiment.—The evil effects of bad 
sentiment in music may 
immediately, but, like malaria inhaled in the 
sunshine, it will prove destructive—Like poison 
taken in Nectar, it may be sweet to the taste, 
but still it is poison, and will work its deadly 
influence ! H. - 


“ Boston,” observed a friend of mine the 
other day, as we stood by the side of an Irish- 
man’s cart, who was selling oranges, 
is a little world.”"—* It is so, compar: atively | 
sp raking,” I replied ; ; “here seems to be eve ry 
body and every thing: every 
and eve ry description; water craft and land 
craft; vessels from a seventy-four down to a 
cock-boat ; land carriages from a huge omnibus 
to a paltry wheelbarrow; wharfs dong and 
short; streets broad and narrow ; churches and | 
theatres; hotels and soda-shops ; menof every 
profession and oce upation ; ; ministers, doctors 
and lawyers ; Smiths, black, white, copper, 
silver and gold; tailors, tinkers, pedlars and 
pie-men. In short, what is not here? what is 


buildings of 


size 


not be seen or felt | 


* Boston | 


i] | 


| 
| 
| 


not done here? what is not made here 2” The | 
orangeman was listening attentively ; “well, | 
Patrick,” said I, “is Doublin as big as Boston?” | 
* An plase your worship,” said he, “ Boston | 
wad not be aftre sarving it for half a mouth-|| 
ful!” —W.— | 


T RINITY Cini RCH. T his is a noble stone 
building, on Summer Street, and cost, I am 
told, not far from $80,000, I felt a curiosity to 
visit this church, to see and hear its far-famed 
organ ; an opportunity for which I have had. 
A very minute description of it is given in the 
first number of the Musical Gazette. 





|| time or tune with the performances. 
1} 


|} object of church music, 


| judge to be sufficiently powerful for from thirty | 


All good singing is music; but all good 
music is not singing; ner ean it begin to pro-| 
‘duce the effeet of a good choir well trained. | 
| 


}many of our churches. 
jthis by and by. 


isuch notwithstanding is the force thereof, and 
|so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of 
|man which is most divine, that some have been 
thereby induced to thinke that the soule itself 


lwhich delighteth all ages and beseemeth all 


|same state wherein our mindes alreadie are, or 
|| a cleane contrary, wee 


gious and pestilent than some kindes 
mony; than some, 


|spoken very highly o but F ‘think there are 
two objections to it. TN he first is, that, e ither | 
in consequence of the increase od amount of ma- | 
chinery, to give the player his seat so far from 
the main organ, or some defect in filling the 
wind-chest, a disagreeable noise is frequently 
heard, something like the valve of a Smith’s |} 
bellows, when it comes down, and not much in 





The second is, that it divides the choir, ren- 
dering it quite difficult singing in time and || 
ippropriate expression ; unless all stand upon 
side, which, I 
case Its tone is, certainly splendid, 
and powe rful when necessary. 

The singing in this church is performed by | 
| 
{ 
' 
} 


believe, is 


one 


sometimes the le 
brilliant, |} t 
} 





thre e or 
gentlemen. 


four ladies, and, perhaps, as many 
Whether this arrangement is from 
choice or not is unknown to us; but, in owr 
best taste. The great 
which always should | 
be to make the words of the hymn, or of inspi- | 
ration, more impressive, is lost; for it is little 
better than the organ alone, which we should | 


opinion, it is not the 


to fifty of the best voices. 


Good instrumental music is highly pleasing; 
but good vocal music, while it pleases, edifies 
the mind and captivates the heart. Instru- 
ments are highly important, as auxiliaries to | 
the human voice ; but they do not breathe ¢ and | 
inspire our hearts, when they speak. We also 
consider it unphilosophical to bury up the organ 
in another part of the house, as is the case in 
But a remark upon 


—W.— 





HARMONY. 
“Touch musicale harmony, whether by in- 
strument or by voyce, it being but high and 
low in sounds a due proportionable disposition, 


A thing 


by Nature is, or hath in it harmony. 


|| states; a thing as seasonable in griefe as in joy; 
as decent being added unto actions of greatest 


|waight and solemnitie, as being used when 
men most sequester themselves from action. |} 
The reason hereof is an admirable facilitie 


which musicke hath to express and represent 
mind, more inwardly than any other 
sensible meane, the very standing, rising, and 
falling, the very and inflections every 
| way, the turnes and varieties of all passions 
| whereunto the mind is subject: yea, so to imi- 
tate them, that whether it resemble unto us the 


to the 





steps 


are not more contentedly 
by the one confirmed than changed and led 
away by the other. In harmony the very im- 
age and character even of Vertue and Vice is 
percieved, the mind delighted with their resem- 
and brought, by having them often 
into a love of the things themselves. | 
is nothing more conta- 
har- 
nothing more strong and 
And there is such a differ- 


blances, 
iterated, 
For which cause there 


yotent unto good. 
} f 


ence of one kinde from another, we neede no 
proof but our own experience, inasmuch as wee 
|are at the hearing of some more inclined unto 


' 


It is there | 








sorrow and heaviness; of some more mollified | 





| of our soules, is by a native puissance 


lif the mind be 


| and softened in windis ; one Rios chee to stay 


and settle us, another to move and stirre our 
affections; there is that draweth to a marvel- 
lous grave and sober mediocritie ; there is also 
that carryeth as it were into ecstacies, filling 
the mind with an heave aly joy and for the 
itime in a manner seve ring it from the body. 
So that, although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of dittie or matter, the very har- 
mony of sounds being framed in due sort and 
carryed from the eare to the spiritual faculties 
and effi- 
cacie greatly available to bring to a perfect 
emper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well 
to quicken the spirits as to allay that which is 
too eager ; \inst melancholy and 


soveraigone agi 


| despaire, forcible to draw torth tears of devotion, 


such yeeld them: able 
both to move and to moderate all affections.’ 


Hooker. 


can 


us 


’ 


( Fom the Portland Transcript. ) 

ADDRESS TO AUTUMN, 
Autumn ! thy coming step I hear, 
Thy pensive step—perchance a tear 
May glance thy way, but mine shall be 
A greeting sweet prepared for thee ; 
With song, with dance, I cannot greet, 


Yet mine shall be a welcome meet; 
With joy I hear thy wild voice swell— 


With joy the summer bid farewell. 


Thy step I hear—the falling leaf 

Flits by with mournful voice of grief— 
The sweetest flowers, the star-like gems 
All fade like earth-born diadems— 
With mirth, 
With sighing lute or timbre] sweet— 


with mirth, I may not greet— 


Yet come, oh, come, my joy shall be, 
Sweet hour, in contemplating thee. 


Thy step | hear—thy niournful song, 
Sad Autumn’s sigh is borne 
The south wind softly floats no more 
With fragrant breath the wild flower o’er, 
The faded drapery of the trees 


along 5 


The eye of Painter stil] must please, 
But with a tear the 
Will see thy beauties, 


youthful eye 


Summer! die, 


Thy step I hear—the thrilling moan 
Of the sweet woodbird’s parting one— 
The purple frost-flower’s pensive bloom 
Smiles on the brow of Autumn’s cloom, 
And all the buds that love thee best 
Repose like sweet pearls on thy breast ; 
Ay, 


Though wildly sad, 


come, oh, come, with joy I greet— 


how wildly sweet! 


Thy step, thy sweet, lone step I hear 
In every tone the heart holds dear ; 

Along the forests’ green-wood glade, 
And fiom the tall pins 


In wild-toned sighs of beauty gone, 


’s whispering shade, 
Autumn! thy step moves mournful on! 

Yet come, 
On silken wing to pause 


oh, come! has youth the power 


an hour? 


I hear thy step from silvery stream, 
Winding its way in dazzling sheen ; 

I hear it from the laughing rill 

That hurries from the far-off hill ; 

And by the night-wind’s deep’ning tone 
! LT know thy dreary 
I might not shed a tear 


Autumn moan ; 
Vet come, 


To meet the friend I hold most dear. 


Thy step, I hear it in the roar 
Of ocean on the rock-girt shore— 

I see it, in the deep blue sky, 

The liquid canopy on high, 

And stars that glow so strangely bright, 

And calm moon’s sweet religious light— 

Yet come, thy voice though wild is sweet, 
Though cold thy clasp with joy I greet. 
OvuTakissi. 
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ORATORIO BY THE BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 








Tue Boston Musicat Institure had its first Oratorio 
for the season on Sunday evening, Sept. 30th, at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. There was a very respectable auditory, and 
the performance was ina style which did honor to the So- 
ciety and its excellent orchestra. 

THe OveRTvuRE was one of Gluck’s, (Iphigenia, ) fin- 
ished by Mozart, given with power, exactness and fine 
effect. 


Morsinc—by Ries. In this “ glimmering,” 


glowing, 
‘‘ effulgent,’’ Cantate we were gratified to hear the sweet, 
clear and brilliant voice of the people’s favorite, Mrs. 
Phipps, who never sang better. 

Granp Cuorus, by Neukomm. This is surely no mis- 


nomer; all were ‘ awake !” 


The orchestra was all en- 
gagedness, nerve, lip, cheek, finger and elbow. Its excel- 
lent leader seemed to throw his whole soul into his instru- 
ment. 

PowER or Sone, by Romberg. This was the master- 
piece of the performances, both in its Choruses and nu- 
merous Solo parts. The principal Soprano was sustained 
by Mrs. ‘Turner, who far surpassed the expectations of her 
most sanguine friends. She has certainly made great im- 
provement, which shows how much may be attained by 
close application. Through the whole length and (to some,) 
difficulty of her performance she sung with a remarkable 
Her utterance in all 
the flitting, dancing and warbling of the long-stretched 


clearness, taste, feeling and power. 


ligatures was perfectly distinct, reaching both height and 
depth with ease, and she gave a peculiar gratification to the 
attentive hearers. 

All the other performances were wel] done; but we shall 
not particularize any further. 

This Society rehearse constantly once a week, and some- 
times oftener, and are subject to much precise and scru- 
tinous drilling. Their conductor is T. Comer, well known 
for his ability, as a musical professor. They rely on no 
foreign aid for their public performances, and shine not 
with borrowed light. ‘They act in perfect unanimity ; “ go 
ahead” is their motto ; good fellowship with all other soci- 
eties is their wish, and a reasonable patronage from the pub- 
lic is al] they ask. 


WE understand that Madame Caradori Allan’s Concert at 
the Temple on the 5th instant was well attended, and that 
she sung seraphically. We have no doubt of it; but, some 
how or other we cannot puff. It is said that a ticket gives 
the knack of doing this in style ; but know it not from expe- 
rience. 





Mr. Russell has returned from his Canadian tour, where, 
we understand, he has had good success. He will probably 
be this way, in the course of the season. 


ORATORIO OF THE CREATION. 

Tuts sublime display of musical talent was performed by 
the Handel and Haydn Society on the 7th instant at Boyl- 
ston Hall, assisted by Madame Caradori Allan, and Mrs 
Franklin. There was a full orchestra, and Mr. Hayter at the 
Organ. There were several important omissions, which de- 
tracted very much from the performance. The Choruses were 
generally performed with their usual precision, although 
there was a little inaccuracy in the time at the commence- 
ment of some of them. The gentleman who sung the music 
of Raphael, has a very pleasant and a:reeable voice, and his 
execution was good, but his whole performance was wanting 
in character. The Music of Uriel was sung rather indiffer- 
ently. The performer appeared to have no particular per- 
ception of the character he was representing, and his execu- 
tion was quite imperfect. Gabriel was sung by Madame 
Caradori. She fully sustained the elevated character that 
has been claimed for her in Sacred Song. The Trio, “Tue 
day that is coming,” was sung in good style) The Trio, 
“* How many are thy works, O God,” was commenced out 
of time ; but the time was soon restored, and it went off very 
finely. Mrs. Franklin sung the music of Eve in her accus- 
tomed style. She commenced her song“ By thee with bliss”’ 
with a firm, clear, and sweet tone of voice, and increased in 








| attend a meeting of Choristers and Leaders, to be held 


strength and beauty throughout. [It was a most delightful 
performance. Adam was sung in character, and executed 
in a style altogether above what we have been accustomed 
to hear even in the Handel and Haydn Society. 

This Oratorio was repeated by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, Oct. 14. There was a full Orchestra, and Mr. Hayter 
at the Organ. The Orchestra did justice to their music in 
the two first parts, and the introductory symphony, I think, 
was never better executed in this city: but in the third part 
their instruments seemed quite unwilling to perform their 
several parts in tune. The Choruses were not so accurately 
performed as on the former occasion. The Choir did not 
seem to understand the time of their Leader. The music 
of Raphael was sung by the same gentleman, and with similar 
effect. Uriel was very much improved. The Stars, Madame 
Caradori and Mrs. Franklin sung delightfully. Adam ap- 
peared very much exhausted, as might have been expected. 

It was, as a whole, a very agreeable entertainment, and all 


present seemed well satistied. [ Communicated. 








INTELLIGENCE, 

Tue following we copy from the New-York Musical Re- 
view of Sept 29th last. We are happy to see that Sacred 
Music is about to receive some special attention in that 
quarter, and sincerely hope the result will be the “ victory 
Kd. M. G. 


of truth and excellence.” 
PROGRESS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 


Tue following documents—the first of which fell acci- 
dentally in our way, the others being presented by the com- 
inittee of arrangements—give an account of the proceedings 
thus far, of a contemplated musical performance, the object 
of which is, professedly, to excite an interest in the com- 
munity in behalf of Sacred Music. We rejoice in seeing 
any thing started which is calculated to produce a popular 
excitement onthis subject. Letthere be a sfir made among 
the people, and the true musical standard set up at the ral- 
lying point; and the victory of truth and excellence over 
ignorance and quackery, will call forth the joyful exultations 
of all who delight in the sacred consecration of correct sci- 
ence and refined art. The “true musical standard ;” this 
is the grand proviso upon which entirely depends the happy 
result of all efforts for improvement. It has beenremarked 
in a previous number, as a general fact—the truth of which 
remark we would willingly undertake to prove if it were 
called in question—that ‘in nearly all the popular move- 
ments in this country for the advancement of music, the 
standard set up has been a false one; consequently all ex- 
ertion to realize it has been no improvement in the science 
and taste of the community.” We sincerely hope that this 
remark will not be applicable to the present undertaking. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
NO. 1. CIRCULAR. 
New York, August 6, 1838. 

Sirn—It having been suggested that something might be 


other convenient place, on the evening of the 21st Novem. 
ber next. 

2. Resolved, That for this purpose this convention organ- 

}ize, by the appointment of a President, Vice President, 


BR ‘T'reasurer,Secretary, three Leaders, Committee of Arrange- 


| ments, and Music Committee. ‘The following are the names 
| of the officers elected pursuant to the second resolution. 
ALDERMAN WiLtiaAM HALt, Pres't. 

S. WarRINER, Jr., Vice President. 

W. W. Cuesrer, Treasurer. 

F. G. Nokon, Secretary. 

s. B. Porn, 

Josuva Hatt, 

Wittiam J. Epson, 

The choristers and choirs of the several churches in New 

York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, are invited to unite with the 
| convention, in furtherance of its object. Further particu- 
| lars will in due time be published, inthe daily papers and 
otherwise. 


M Leaders. 


CuarRves D. Fievp, 66 Clinton-street, 
Evizan CLark, 16 Vandam-street, 
WiciiaMm H, Oaxcey, 313 Houston-street. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
New-York, Sept. 20, 1838. 
NO. 3. CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir :—The Committee appointed for the selection 
of Music for the Union Performance, at the Broadway Tab- 
| ernacle, on the 2ist of November next, have the honor to 
apprise you of the result of their labors. Ata meeting of 
said Committee, held on Monday evening, Sept. 17th, (there 
| being also present by invitation, Messrs Warriner, Howard, 
and Norton,) the following bill was selected, the result of 
mature deliberation, viz :— 





| 

| 

) O Sing unto the Lord, Dyer’s Col. of Anth. 

| The Last Day, & ts a 
Wesley Chapel, Musica Sacra, 

Psalm exxxix., " 

‘Time is winging us away, 

Holy Lord God of Sabaoth, 
Denmark, 

Majesty, 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

Hand. & Haydn, Col. 


Ancient Lyre. 


Lock Hospital Col. 


The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


Hallelujah to the God of Israel, . re 
| Old Hundred <i si 
O Praise God in his Holiness, “4 ad 


From all that dwell, 


Manhattan Col. 
Thine Lord, for ever, = 


iglon, Boston Academy's Col. 
Oliphant, es " ‘i 

| Praise ye the Lord, ne a " 

| Great is the Lord, " ¢ 
Abbott, Union Melodies. 


You are therefore requested to present this result to the 
choir or association of which you are leader ; and further- 





October ensuing. the number of copies of said music thus 
| selected, which you will require for the use of said choir or 
association, of which you are leader. 

The Committee would further respectfully inform you, 
that, by 2 Resolution passed by the Convention at its last 
meeting. on Monday evening, Sept. 10th, it is required of 
the several Choristers who intend, with their Choirs, to 
| unite in this performance, to give due notice of such inten- 
| tion on or before the 10th of October—and that a failure to 
| give such notice will be considered as a refusal to partici- 
pate in the evening’s performance. 

Very respectfully 
Yours, &c. 





done to advance the interests of Sacred Music, in the vari- 
ous churches, by the united efforts of the several Choirs 


| and Musical Societiesof New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity 


. . | 

in a general performance, youare respectfully invited to | 
at | 

Clinton Hall, on Tuesday, Sept. ith, at 7 o’clock, P. M . te 


M. Russell, 
Samuel Patterson. 


A. L. Barnes, 
William Andries, 


| 

| take into consideration the expediency of such a measure. | 
W. J. Edson, H. C. Metcalf, 

S. B. Pond, William Flintoff, | 
George Andrews, Elijah Clark, | 
Joseph Howard, Jr. Richard Sharp, | 

W. H. Oakley, DD. FE. Jones, | 
Willard Phelps, RK. H. Seely, | 

| 

| 








New-York, on the evening of the 10th inst., to complete 
larrangements for uniting the choirs, connected with the 


NO. 2. ADVERTISEMENT. 
A GRAND PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
Art an adjourned meetingof choristers, and others, friendly 
to the cause of Sacred Music, held at Clinton Hall, city of 


different churches inthis city, Brooklyn, and vicinity, in a 
grand public performance of Church Music— 

A preamble and resolutions relating thereto were report- 
ed, considered, and adopted, the material parts of which are 
substantially the following : 

Whereas the cause of general improvementin the per- 
formance of Sacred Music, should enlist the best efforts of 
all those who discharge the duties of its direction in the 
services of the church ; and whereas-that object can be at- 
tained only by continued and united effort : therefore— 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient to have a public musical 
performance, by the united choirs and music societies of 
this city and vicinity, at Broadway Tabernacle, or some 





GEORGE ANDREWS, 
| R. H_ See ny, 

S. B. Ponp, 

| New-York, Sept. 20th, 1838. 


Committee, 


BACHELORS OF MUSIC, 


A grand Musical Festival was held at Frankfort, in Ger- 
imany,on the 30th of July.—It was remarkable for having 


the voeal cepartment sustained entirely by male voices; of 


| which there were twelve hundred, collected from all parts 
of Germany. [ Musical Review. 


SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 


This artiste is so original in his style of performanee. and 


} 


in the range of characters which he represents—the music of 


which, in many cases, was composed expressly for him— 
that it is impossible to judge of him by comparison with 
| others. Those whom we have heard to resemble him, may 
be considered as his imitators ; in him we have the original 
|} —the perfect model. 
Signor de Begnis was thoroughly educated in a good 
| school—his voice a Bass—his tone legitimate and pure 
His forte is the buffa, or comic part in the Italian Opera, to 
sustain which always requires an excellent musician One 
lof the most essential requisites in this kind of music isa 
perfect and rapid articulation. In this accomplishment Sig- 
| nor De Begnis is supreme. His power of rapid pronuncia- 
tion isso complete ,that it is very seldom the orchestra is able 
| to keep pace with his desires in this respect. He can fairly 
| outstrip the instrumentalist and the conductor, who can 
| rarely stretch their imagination to the belief that the human 
| voice and tongue are capable of such velocity. He is nev- 
| ertheless as distinct as he is rapid, and he cuts his syllables 
| so finely, that the hearer scarcely ever loses any of the dis- 
| tinctions in the character of the language. ib 





more, to report to said Committee, on or before the first of 


; 
H 
; 
{ 
2 
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If ever the orphan boy should see 


A look of love endearing, 


Or find a heart of sympathy 
‘Toward his pathway viewing; 
"Tis Cuariry of heavenly form, 


Who comes to bless and sa 
3 


In solitude the widow’s tea 


Bedews her lonely pillow ; 


For, all, that did her life endear, 


Is sunk beneath the billow 
Yet Cuariry shall cheer he 


Dispel her grief, and heal the smart. 














The sick, the wounded, lame and blind, 


Who long in sorrow labor, 


ve from harm. 


r 


Amidst calamity shall find 

‘This ever-ready neighbor ; 

Sweet Cuarity her aid imparts ; 

With wine and oil she cheers their hearts. 


5 


Come then from Heaven, Angelic friend ! 


With all thy soothing powers, 


r heart, 


Support, protect us and detend, 
Whene’er misfortune lowers. 
Hail Cuarity! blest Cuaritry! 
O, what is life,-deprived of thee! 








THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 
Tar ‘* music has charms to soothe the savage breast,” 
the history of all rude and uncivilized states bears witness 
In New Zeland, where the natives eat the bodies of their 
prisoners, and until within a few years the foot of civili 
zation had not stepped, music is not only a favourite, 
but cultivated with considerable success. ‘Their instru- 
ments are such as afford a pleasing variety of simple 
notes ; and the music of their songs is generally well 
adapted to the theme. Many of these songs are of a 
pathetic nature, others amaiory, and nota few humorous 

They accompany their singing by beating the breast, 
thus making of it a sort of natural drum, to regulate the 
time. It is customary for the song to be began by one 
person, and at the end of each verse, all the company 
join in choras, beating their breasts. 

Their songs to the rising and setting sun, are pecu- 
liarly well adapted to express their feelings. ‘That on 
the rising of the san, is in a cheerful air; the arms are 
spread out as a token of weleome, and the whole action 
denotes a great degree of unmixed joy; while, on the 
contrary, the setting of the great Juminary is regretted 
in tones of a most mournful nature; the head is bowed 
down ina melancholy manner, and every other action 
denotes their sorrow for his departure. ‘The song to the 
moon is of a grave and melancholy character, apparently 
expressive of awe and adoration. ‘Che New Zelanders 
have also songs appropriated to the meeting and separa- 
tion of friends, which are equa!ly well adapted to express 
their sensations. 

‘Their musical instruments are similar to those of many 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The flute is almost in ani 
versal use ; the music prodaced by it is simple, but 
pleasing, particularly when a number of performers unite 
their efforts. hey have another musical instrument, 
formed of two pieces of wood boand together, so as to 
produce a tube, about the size of a fife, witha bow about 
the middle, in which a small aperture is made ‘This 
instrument is inflated at one extremity, while the other 
is occasionally stopped and opened, so as to produce 
some variety in the modulation of the sound. 

POPE'S OPINION OF HANDEL. 

Handel! used frequently to meet Pope at the Earl of 
Barlington’s. The poet one day asked his friend, Arbuth- 
not, of whose knowledge in music he had a high opinion, 
what he really thought of Handel as a musician? Arbuth 
not replied, ‘*Conceive the highest you can of his abilities, 
and they are far beyond any thing you can conceive.’’ 


TNHE SERAPH,—([No. 3, for October,] — Pub-| 

lished by G. W. PALMER & CO. 131, Washington 
street. Separate numbers for sale at $1 per dozen. The’ 
next number will contain a new Anthem for Thanksgiving. 





MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES. 
INGING MASTERS are informed that the ‘‘ Musical Ex- 
bercises,”’ which have been in preparation by Mr. L. Mason, | 


They are designed for the convenience of the teacher, and 
to facilitate instruction in the elements of vocal music, 
according to the plan of the Manual of Instruction of the 
Boston Academy of Music; and to save, ina great measure, 
the trouble and time required in writing on the Black Board, | 
the characters beinglarge enough to be seen across the school | 
room. Suited to the wants both of Juvenile and Adult schools. | 
Itis believed that the intelligent teacher will at once see and | 
appreciate their great advantage. The whole course is 

embraced on 67 large sheets, which are put together in a| 
convenient form for use ; and also for easy transportation 


for some time past, are now published and ready for sale || «« 


with strength.” ‘ Glorify the great Jehovah.” ‘Glory be 
to God in the highest.” “Glory be to God on high.” 
‘* Great isthe Lord.” ‘ Hailstone Chorus.” “ Hallelujah 
Chorus.”” “ Hallelujah to the Father.” ‘ He gave them 
hailstones.” ‘ Holy Lord God of Hosts.” “ Hosanna.” 
“ How excellent thy name.” “Let us with a joyful mind.” 
“Lo! He cometh.” ‘ Night’s shades no longer.” “Now 
elevate the sign of Judah.” ‘ O how beautiful thy gar- 
ments.” ‘Sons of Zion.” ‘Sound aloud his praises. , 
Sound aloud Jehovah's name.” “ The arm of the Lord.” 
“The great Jehovah is our awful theme.” “The Lord is 
great’? It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 
most valuable collection of the kind ever issued. Orchestral 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason 
and G. J. Webb. 

AN ANTHEM—* I will extol thee, O God !” suitable for 
thanksgiving and various public occasions. By L. Mason. 





from one school toanother. A teacher in Connecticut who 
through favor was furnished with a portion of the sheets be- || 
fore the whole were done, writes that, besides the saving of | | 
time and labor, “ he thinks they will enable his school to | 
make as much progress in six evenings as it could in ten, | 
taught in any other way.” If this be the case, they must 
be a desideratum, considering the brevity of the season | 
usually allowed a teacher in which to bring forward his 
school. Price of the work $6,50. 





Thanksgiving Anthem. 


N THE PRESS, A NEW ANTHEM FOR THANKS: 


GIVING, which will be published in a few days, by 


G. W. PALMBR & CO. 131 Washington Street. 

YO MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—The following new 
‘I and interesting Musical Works, for the practice and pub- 
lie performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the 
Bookstores of the subscribers, viz 
THE MORNING—A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four | 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. ; j 
THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con- 
sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: the poetry translated 
from the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. 
A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord.” By Neukomm—12 pages. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most on 4 and 
useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the 
ractice of Societies, for Concerts or Public Exhibitions. 
This volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. 
“ The Lord shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). “Come 
gentle Spring.” “Behold and see.” ‘“ Blessed is he who 











Pope, nevertheless, declared, that ** Handel's finest per- 
formances gave him no more pleasure than the airs of 3 
common ballad singer."’ Per. An. 








cometh.” “ Blessed is the people.” Blessiag and honor, 
glory and power.” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat.” “ For 


Also—The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Mu- 
sic ; Handel and Haydn Society’s do. ; ‘The Choir; Bridge- 
water Collection ; Juvenile Singing School; Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, No.4; The Seraph, a monthly 
publication of new tunes, &c , $1, per annum. For sale b 
WILKINS & CARTER, I7 Water street, and G. Ww. 
PALMER & CO, 131 Washington street. — 








Pusuisnep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartnoromew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
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